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THE WEALTH OF NEW YORE. 

BT THE HON. THOMAS E. GILROY, MAYOR OF NEW YOKK. 



II. 

The burden of the arguments alluded to at the close of the 
previous paper is the constant reiteration of the groundless 
charge that taxes are heavier now than they were before the 
Democratic party regained control of the municipal government. 
Like almost any other accusation this is easy to make and some- 
what difficult to disprove. But there are two ways in which the 
truth may be shown clearly, and either of them will be found to 
be a complete refutation of the charge. Indeed the truth is so 
well established that it would be almost supererogatory to enlarge 
on the subject if it were not for the persistency with which the 
contrary statements are urged, and the credit they obtain among 
people who do not take the pains to inform themselves. 

These two ways are, first a comparison of the proportion 
of the tax to the population at the present time with the propor- 
tion it formerly bore ; and, secondly, a comparison of the propor- 
tion of the tax to the market value of the property taxed at the 
present time with the proportion it formerly bore. In other 
words, what is the tax per capita now, and what was it formerly ? 
What percentage of actual market value is demanded now as a 
tax, and what was demanded formerly ? 

The first question is easily answered. The second will be con- 
sidered presently, being left unanswered only until certain other 
facts have been considered. 

The rate of taxation per capita was last year about $17. It is 
not possible to state it exactly because the exact number of the 
population is not known, but it is almost correct to call it $17. 
In 1876 the amount, figured in the same way, by dividing the 
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sum of the tax levy by the number representing the population, 
was about $25. These figures come within a small fraction of the 
exact truth, and show the comparison clearly. The comparison 
based on market values will be made presently. 

Thus far we have been able to determine two of the main 
points of our subject, and to clear up some of the questions inci- 
dental to them. These two points are : First, the sum of the 
corporation's entire indebtedness, and, secondly, the amount of its 
income from taxation. Before proceeding to the question of ex- 
penditures it is necessary to consider the estate — real and per- 
sonal — of which the city is possessed. It has already been said 
that it is a practical impossibility to estimate the values of these 
belongings as a whole with even approximate accuracy, but there 
are facts from which we can deduce an idea, valuable even if 
somewhat vague, of the sum total. It is only possible to accom- 
plish this by making as close an estimate as may be of some of the 
items, and then recalling the extent to which the city has multi- 
plied such items. 

In 1871 a commission was appointed to appraise the property 
owned by the city, and while it is true that they failed to arrive 
at any exact sum, the result of their labors (which were continued 
for months) was to give a reliable estimate of the value of the 
main items. Since that time no such commission has been ap- 
pointed and the figures they reported form, therefore, the only 
acceptable basis for an estimate at present. 

This commission was composed of three well-known experts 
in real estate values, namely, Messrs. Anthony J. Bleecker, Court- 
landt Palmer and Adrian H. Muller. A summary of what they 
reported is here taken as the basis referred to. It reads : 

Central Pari?, 11,000 lots at $10,000 each (in round numbers, say) $110,000,000 

Twenty smaller patks and places 33,000.000 

Ten public markets 5,000,000 

City lots not in public use 4,000,000 

Water lots and Brooklyn lots 1,500,000 

Seventy piers North and East Kivers 5,000,000 

Croton Aqueduct 100,000,000 

Fire department— land, buildings and equipment 3,500,000 

Police stations and land 1,500,000 

Public education— school houses and lota 6,000,000 

Courts, prisons and islands 7,500,000 

Total $'77,000,000 

The first reflection, on examining this table is, that even if it 
should be assumed as a fair statement of all the city owns to-day, 
the amount is ample to secure a far larger debt than the city 
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owes. Real estate will readily carry a mortgage of 60 per cent, or 
70 per cent., or even 75 per cent, of its appraised value, and the 
money-lender is well satisfied with his security. At that rate, 
then, the city could offer ample real estate security for a debt of 
$200,000,000, or twice as much as it owes at the present time, even 
assuming the value of its possessions to be no greater than it was 
in 1871. 

But, in the twenty odd years that have since elapsed, the value 
of real estate in New York has greatly increased, and the amount 
of the holdings of the city has been enlarged to an enormous ex- 
tent. Not only are the individual pieces of property appraised 
by Messrs. Bleecker, Palmer and Muller worth more than they then 
were, but the city has beeD a large buyer almost throughout the 
entire period since the work of the commission was performed. 

Our older citizens will readily remember that the southern 
boundary of Central Park was then practically the northern 
boundary of the thickly settled portion of the city. The three 
villages of Yorkville, Harlem and Manhattanville had grown, it 
is true, but they were considered "out of town." The vacant 
lots surrounding the Central Park had little more than a specu- 
lative or future value. To-day a line of magnificent residences 
is stretching around it and rapidly lengthening, so that in the 
near future the city's first great pleasure ground will be sur- 
rounded with palaces. Certainly, no one will venture to dispute 
that if the 11,000 building lots in the park were worth $10,000 
each in 1871 they are certainly worth $20,000 apiece now. That 
item at least has doubled in value. 

As to the other parks, there were then twenty ; there are now 
fifty. The city has expended considerably more than $12,000,- 
000 alone in the purchase of new ones, not taking into consider- 
ation the money that has been invested in improvements, not one 
dollar of which has failed to secure a return in steadily growing 
value. It would not, perhaps, be fair to assume that the 
" twenty smaller parks " have doubled in value, as Central Park 
has done. At all events it would not be conservative to do so. 
But, considering the additions and the expenditures that have been 
made, it is certainly within bounds to say that if our twenty parks 
were worth 33 millions in 1871, our fifty parks are worth 50 
millions in 1893. It must be remembered, too, that this value is 
not merely the investment in the land itself, as that land might 
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be capable of being cut up into building lots. For, if such a view 
were taken, the item of park grounds would be an asset on 
which the city would never be likely to realize. The chief value 
lies in the enhancement of neighboring real estate, and the con- 
sequent increase of the tax roll. How enormously profitable all 
this is to the city can only be estimated by analysis of the books 
of the Tax Department, which analysis, even, would necessarily 
be too voluminous for insertion here. Neither is a catalogue of 
the new parks needed. Our citizens will remember the principal 
ones, and the effect they have already had on the neighborhoods 
in which they are located. 

It will be remembered, however, by every one who is in any 
degree familiar with the recent history of the city, that the en- 
tire chain of parks north of the Harlem River has been acquired 
within a very few years past. This extensive possession of the 
city has only been recently planned, and the $9,000,000 which 
was paid outright for the acquisition of the land is an item that 
might well have swelled the sum of the city's indebtedness, since 
the purchase money, like many other large expenditures within 
the same period, was provided for by the issue of city bonds. 
Notwithstanding these issues, however, the city debt has 
materially decreased, as we have seen. 

These new parks in the Twenty-third and Twenty-fourth 
wards, and in Westchester County, together with the Jeannette 
and Eutgers parks down town, and the extensive additions to 
the East Eiver Park, and the great Riverside and Morningside 
parks along the Hudson, are of themselves enough to justify the 
increase made in the present estimate over the figures of the 
commission of 1871. 

The next largest item on the list is the Oroton Aqueduct 
property. That which the Commission valued at a hundred mil- 
lions of dollars was what is known now as the Old Aqueduct, with 
its reservoirs and distribution service. That still remains in its 
entirety, and performs an unimpaired service, while the demand 
of the city for water has more than doubled, and the additional 
supply is drawn from the New Aqueduct with the increased dis- 
tributing system. 

In the acquisition of land, and the purchase of additional 
water privileges, and the construction of the New Aqueduct, the 
city has expended nearly $30,000,000. That this expenditure was 
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wise and business-like may be judged from the fact that the new 
has trebled the capacity of the old, and affords far greater security. 
The extension comprises several new reservoirs in the Oroton Val- 
ley, the entire Bronx River system, and extensive improvements 
and enlargements of the distributing system. 

Besides all this, it must be remembered that the surface of the 
ground along the line of the aqueduct forms a real estate holding 
that is available for park or other purposes, and is an asset of the 
city's fortune which is certain to increase steadily in value as 
long as the city continues to grow. 

All these things being taken into consideration, it is well 
within the bounds of reason to accept the statement of 
those experts who declare that our Croton water system, as a 
whole, is worth twice what it was twenty years ago, or $200,- 
000,000, at a conservative valuation. As a matter of fact it is 
worth much more than that. 

As to our market property, it will be remembered that none of it 
has decreased in value, while much of it has been largely increased 
by wise and liberal expenditures. In addition to this, the new 
West "Washington Market has been added to the list, so that the 
item set down at $5,000,000 in 1871 may be safely figured at 
$20,000,000 to-day. This is an estimate that no critic will assail, 
seeing that the net income derived from the markets by the city 
is considerably over a million dollars a year. 

In regard to the " city lots not in public use," there is much 
to be said, of which the general public knows nothing ; but since 
this article is of the nature of a summary, it is hardly worth 
while to go far into the particulars. It is a fact that the title to 
many pieces of valuable real estate within the city limits is vested 
in the municipality. Many pieces — that is, which are not in actual 
use by any department of the municipal government — have, in 
one way or another, come into the possession of the corporation. 
This statement has no reference whatever to park property or to 
the real estate which was bought up in order to acquire a right 
of way for the old and new aqueducts. Such items belong in the 
other specifications which have already been considered. 

What is meant by the last classification is the various holdings 
which the city has acquired from time to time by purchase or be- 
quest or the lapse of title, or in some other way, and which are 
not jn actual use by the municipality. In many cases this ground 
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has been leased by the city for long terms at a nominal rental, and 
it is well understood that in some instances these long leases are 
intended to be virtually deeds of gift. Such an instance is that 
of the Cathedral on Fifth Avenue ; and others are the various 
hospitals and charitable institutions that have so beautified and 
improved the central portions of the island. There are many 
other instances, however, in which the city has executed iona-fide 
leases and is holding the property for the sake of the income now 
derived, or the profits to be had from the prospective rise in value. 
Such an example is the block between Duane, Reade, West, and 
Washington streets. It would be hard to say what that particu- 
lar block is worth, but it is certainly far more valuable than it 
was in 1871. Eight million dollars is a small figure to put down 
under the head of " city lots not in public use." A detailed list 
of these lots would occupy much space, but the facts are of public 
record. 

In regard to the next item— that of the docks and piers on the 
North and East rivers — it is necessary to remember first that 
whereas the city owned 70 piers in 1871, when the Commission 
made its appraisal, it now owns 142. In reference to the values 
of this part of our property it is difficult to do better than quote 
from a recent issue of the New York Sun, which said : 

The comprehensive plans submitted by the Chief Engineer, which the 
Dock Board has approved, for improving the North Biver water front be- 
tween Charles Street and Twenty-third Street, and between Seventy-second 
and 100th streets, will entail an expense of $ 8,000,000, distributed, however, 
over several years, the Dock Board being limited by law to the expenditure 
of $3,000,000 in any one year. The present annual revenue from the docks is 
$2,000,000, and this sum is turned into the city treasury to be applied to the 
extinction of the debt and toward the payment of interest. Years ago an 
estimate of the value of wharf and bulkhead property of New York was 
$1,800,000 on the East and $1,400,000 on the Hudson River— $3,200,000 in all. 
A subsequent valuation in J871, when all values had increased enormously, 
put the dock property at $5,000,000. To-day the docks of New York are 
worth at a fair calculation not less than $30,000,000, and they yield about six 
per cent, net on such valuation. If the improvements now in contemplation 
secure the approval of the Sinking Fund it will not be long before these 
docks will, through the increased facilities offered to commerce, be worth 
probably $50,000,000, or one-half of the whole city debt. 

The great enlargement of the police force in New York in the 
last twenty years is a matter sufficiently familiar to all our citi- 
zens. The department has kept pace not only with the increase 
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in population and area, but with the advancement of metropoli- 
tan conditions. Not only is it — as has become a by-word — " the 
finest police force in the world/' but it is provided worthily for. 
Not merely have the old station-houses been enlarged, renewed, 
and improved, but new sites have been purchased and new 
houses erected, until there is considerably more than three times 
the money invested in the real estate of this department of the 
government than there was in 1871. It is, therefore, a conserva- 
tive estimate which figures this item at $5,000,000. 

As to the property under the charge and control of the Board 
of Education, the same things may be said, almost in the same 
words. The visible enlargement of the system has been even 
greater in this branch of the government than in the Police De- 
partment, but it is well within bounds to say that the real estate 
belonging to the public school system is worth at least $15,000,000. 

The property of the Fire Department consists not only of 
real estate, but of an exceedingly costly outfit of machinery and 
appliances. Of this latter item, however, no account is taken in 
the present recapitulation. Despite its great cost, and although 
it might properly be termed an asset in reckoning up a private 
fortune, it can only be regarded as a utensil when taken as a 
belonging of the city. It is not an " available asset " and cannot 
be so held, for the reason that the city practically cannot " realize" 
on it. With reference to the real estate it is different. Any of 
that can be sold at any time. It was on the basis of the real 
estate alone that the Commission of 1871 should have figured, 
when they set down $3,500,000 to the credit of this department. 
Since then the force has doubled. Many new houses have been 
built, including the headquarters building ; and, allowing for 
the increase in value on what was then owned, it is reckoned that 
there is not less than $5,000,000 to be set down under this head. 

The $7,500,000 set down in 1871 for courts, prisons, and 
islands was an exceedingly moderate estimate even then. Since 
then, extensive additions have been made. The new Criminal 
Court Building, in Centre Street, alone, cost $1,500,000 and is well 
worth the money. The Jefferson Market Court and the Harlem 
Court-house have also been added. Ward's and Riker's islands 
are now to be included in the list, as well as the city's establish- 
ment at Islip, L. I. Including these new possessions it is not 
unreasonable to reckon $20,000,000 as the value of this item. 
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Aside from the properties appraised by the Commission of 
1871, there is one of considerable magnitude which is entirely 
new. The city has built four armories since that year, at a cost of 
$3,000,000, and has another in course of construction, besides be- 
ing now engaged in the work of condemning sites for others. 
This new property is already much more valuable than its cost, 
but in order to be conservative it is reckoned at $3,000,000. 

A recapitulation, then, of the estimated values of the avail- 
able assets of New York at the present time would read as 
follows : 

Central Park $210,000,090 

Fifty other parks and places 50,000,000 

Croton Aqueduct 200,000,000 

Public markets 20,000,000 

City lots not in public use .. 8,000,000 

Docks and piers. North and East rivere 30,000,000 

Police stations and land 5,000,000 

School system 15,000,000 

Fire Department 5,000,000 

Courts, prisons, and islands 20,000.000 

Waterlots 3,000,000 

Armories 3,000,000 

Total 8559,000,000 

In other words, New York city has ample real estate security 
to offer for a debt of four times the size of the present obligations, 
or $400,000,000, if any extraordinary combination of circum- 
stances could make it desirable to incur such a debt. Nothing 
short of a miracle, however, can be imagined which would make 
it the proposition of a sane man to incur a city debt of any such 
magnitude. 

These figures, representing, as they do, an amount of wealth 
which can hardly be realized by the human mind, seem fabulously 
large, but, as a matter of fact, the estimate, though a rough one ? 
and avowedly made without sufficient data to raise even a supposi- 
tion of exactness, is studiously conservative, and is probably very 
much less than a commission of experts would make, should they 
devote the necessary time and labor to the subject. 

New York city, then, as a corporation, owns considerably 
more than half a billion dollars worth of real estate. It is well 
to repeat here, what was before said, that no account is taken in 
this article of the uncounted millions of wealth the corporation 
has invested in assets that are not, properly speaking, convertible 
into cash. A single item of this description — that of bridges — 
could be set down at $10,000,000. New York owns one-third of 
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the Brooklyn Bridge, which third cost, and is worth, $6,000,000. 
We have built the new Washington Bridge at an expense of 
$3,000,000, and have much more than the balance needed to 
make up the estimate of ten millions, already invested in other new 
bridges, building or built. 

A bridge, however, is practically a public highway under our 
laws, and, if bridges were to be included, streets must also be 
figured. The streets are certainly the property of the corpora- 
tion, and represent wealth as actual and tangible as park prop- 
erty, but they are not available assets. One can imagine a com- 
munity reduced by misfortune to such a stress as to be obliged to 
sell its parks, and still able to exist. But a community that 
should be driven to the sale of its streets would necessarily disin- 
tegrate and thereby cease to be a corporation. Our bridges, 
streets, pavements, sewers, subways, and the like represent the 
wealth of the people truly, and form an enormous part of that 
wealth, and add greatly to the aggregate wealth by increasing 
neighboring property in value, but they are of such a character as 
to make it useless to do more than allude to them here. 

Going back over what has been already written, we find that 
the two millions of people living in New York city and practi- 
cally forming the corporation (although all are not citizens), own 
real estate to the value of $559,000,000 ; that they have this 
property mortgaged to the amount of $100,000,000 ; that their 
credit is literally the best in the world ; that the expense of main- 
taining and constantly improving this property, including the 
salaries of their public servants, all interest charges and a 
gradual reduction of the mortgage, amounts to $34,177,429.55.* 

It is, of course, elementary knowledge that the $559,000,000 
of property does not represent individual holdings, any more 
than the $100,000,000 of debt includes the private liabilities of 
the citizen. What are here considered are the common holdings 
and the common liabilities. 

Thomas F. Gilroy. 

<TO BE CONTINUED.) 

* This last item does not represent all the income and expenditure of the corpo- 
ration. It is the tax levy for the current year. The amount of income over and 
above the tax levy is that which accrues from the holdings of the corporation, and 
is therefore produced directly by the accumulated property of the people, speaking 
roughly and generally. 



